SAMUEL  SEWALL.

CHAPTER  VIII.

SEWALL, THE   INDIANS AND   NEGROES.

" Some Puritans one day saw a dog and six Indians. Tfoe white
men ran away, but they whistled the dog away with them - * *

WHILE anxious to avoid the appearance of levity
in such grave affairs, the writer has deliberately
chosen to put this ancient anecdote at the head of
this chapter, as a pat illustration of what has gen-
erally happened to the American Indians from the
white civilization.

Here were the two races in the wild with one
piece of property, to wit, a dog, between them. The
property passed to the whites.

Small boys still manage somehow to associate the
idea of romance with the Indians; students of our
colonial history do not. Yet mystery and misery in
a race almost perished at the East, the former occu-
pants of vast domains now given over to the -whites,
involve the pity of every one who studies the record
of the Indians in New England. Yet it is said, that
ten Englishmen took to the Indian life where one
Indian became civilized. The birds and foxes, at
least in summer, when food abounds, disport them-
selves with a certain largeness of freedom a.xicl con-
tent ; and one can readily see that in the vagabondnscience complained.
